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LETTER TO A SOUTHERNER. 


RECONSTRUCTION ON THE OLD BASIS DECLINED. 

Before the war we had a correspondent at Galves- 
ton, Texas, who occasionally made us liberal presents 
of money and pecan-nuts} aud on the strength of 
these favors, dealt out to us liberal measures of criti- 
cism and dictation in regard to the management of 
our paper. A letter from him in the old style lately 
came to the Community, addressed to a man who is 
not now living, to which the following answer was 
returned : 

Oneida, Nov. 15, 1865. 

Frienp C : Your letter to Mr. M 
was read in our meeting last evening, and as 
he is not here, and is not likely to get the let- 
ter ( having left for Hades two or three years 
ago), I will answer for him. 

‘The last we heard from you before the war, 
was a tirade against our abolitionism, and some- 
thing like a threat of the terrible whipping the 
South was going to give the North. As 
things have tutned out, we think you might re- 
open your correspondence with us on a little 
lower key. It would be no more than modest 
to own that the North has handsomely whipped 
the South, or rather, perhaps, that God has 
whipped slavery out of the nation, and so has 
given judgment against you in your controver- 
sy withus. If you simply drop this matter 
out of sight, and go on your way, whipped but 
not humbled, I am afraid you will have to be 
whipped again. 

What has become of your theory that “ nig- 
gers” are not exactly members of the human 
family, but a species of apes? Do you hold on 
to it yet? There is a theory in the New Tes- 
tament somewhat like yours, which I think a 
good deal of: viz., that there are two sorts of 
creatures in human form ; one of which is low- 
er than the other, and may properly be regar- 
ded as a species of brutes. The name however 
that Christ gave to this inferior order, was not 
apes, but “‘serpents’’ or “generation of vipers;”’ 
and it was not in his view confined to any par- 
ticular color or race or nation of the human 
family, but was found scattered among the 
Jews and all other races. Iam not sure that 
you yourself do not belong to this species. 

It seems to us hardly friendly or polite, for 
you to recommence operations on us with an 
invitation to Mr. M and Mr. I to de- 
sert us. Our business is quite important— 

















perhaps as much so as yours. Why should 
you reach out your claws afterthem? M 
got no good by going South. He came back 
full of your theories about the “ niggers,” and 
probably died of the poison that went with 
them. 

Your whole attitude and spirit seems to say, 
“ Let us forget God’s judgments, and go in 
now for another bout at money-making!” We 
think you need help to repentance more than 
help to go on with your schemes of covetous- 
ness. Your present wealth is eithet directly 
or indirectly the “ gain of oppression,” having 
been accumulated in serving slavery, and prob- 
ably some of it in serving the war for slavery. 
Your gold, if it has been gotten in that way, 
will “‘ eat your flesh as it were fire,” till it is 
distributed again. 

One reason of my writing is, that I wish to 
say to you that we do not want any more pres- 
ents from you; nor do we want any further 
correspondence with you, on the old footing. 
If you expect to go on as before the war, “ pat- 
ronizing” us, and criticising us, and dietating 
to us, you will be disappointed. We are sick 
of all that, and want no more of it. We have 
learned something in the last four years, if you 
have not; and if you are not humble enough 
now to learn something of us, instead of un- 
dertaking to teach us, or to use us as feeders 
to your business, you may as well stop writing 
tous; for we shall put your letters in the fire 
as fast as they come to hand. 

Yours for sincere dealing, 
J. H. Noyes. 





PROVERBS OF EXPERIENCE. 


“(7 ICTORY over self is the conquest of 

the universe. When we are right, all 
things are right to us. All things serve and 
obey those who serve “ the Truth.” Things, 
persons, or events, affect us only as they come 
to us through our receptive conditions, which 
determine the nature of their effect upon us. 
What is good to one is harm to another, 
through difference in the persons affected. 
Lovely spirits receive kindly impressions. 
Music is not in the air which brings it, but in 
the ear which hears it. 

Thus happiness or misery is in us, rather 
than our circumstances. God’s love is the 
joy of the good, but a hell to the evil. We 
see what we look for, and hear what we listen 
for, and find what we seek. We are judged 
as we judge others ; because judging them by 
ourselves, we reveal our own hearts. 

He who sees much evil, has much in him- 
self. ‘ Charity thinketh no evil,” being the 
fruit of a pure spirit. A truthful spirit has 





unbounded faith in the truth. He who is 
honest with God, knows that God will be 
faithful to him. 

Character determines conduct, and our 
deeds in turn make their mark upon our char- 
acter. 

God can make no heaven for the evil. 
Satan can make no hell for the good. =z. 


NATURE’S BUILDING AND CLEANS- 
ING AGENTS. 
PEAKING of the neatness that nature 
exhibits in all the details of her house- 
keeping, we are naturally !ed to an inquiry in- 
to the means and methods by which she brings 
itabout. It has been said of a famous Ameri- 
can inventor of carpet-looms, that being de- 
nied all access to English looms, he betook 
himself to raveling their works, and in this 
way discovered essentially how they were 
constructed. We are reduced to the same 
shift in our effort to discover the character of 
the original material of which this earth is 
composed, and the means by which it is put 
together. 

Nature seems to be not a whit more ac- 
commodating to those who are searching for 
the secret by which she builds her worlds, than 
were the English carpet-weavers to the prying 
Yankee. It may be, however, that she has 
gone out of the business of world-building for 
a while, having fully supplied the market for 
aseason. At all events it is only by a sys- 
tem of raveling that our natural philosophers 
and chemists have learned what little they 
pretend to know, about the original material 
of the earth, and the agencies by which it is 
put and kept together, 

It is a very easy thing to give names to 
things and agencies which we do not thor. 
oughly understand, and indeed it is very nec- 
essary to do so if we mean to talk about them. 
Cohesive attraction is the title we give to that 
rather mysterious agency which holds bodies 
together in definite shapes, and forms the dis 
tinctive character of solid as opposed to fluid 
substances. It is that quality in the nature 
of things, with which the apothecary’s mortar 
and pestle are in an everlasting war. Let us 
suppose this subtile principle of cohesive at- 
traction to be suddenly banished from crea- 
tion. The apothecary’s apprentice’s occupa- 
tion is suddenly gone. Everything, including 
both mortar and pestle, sinks down into an im- 
palpable powder. Alas! what a dusty world 
we should have, were it not for the water that 
is init. But what can the waters do to help 
matters? Precious little. They can simply 
turn the dust into a great quagmire, and then 
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we should begin to realize what sort of a place 
a dirty world would be. 

This is a result that comes of taking away, 
as it were, but a single prop in the great 
frame-work of nature. Another prop, still 
more important if possible, is what we call 
chemical attraction. It is that agency in na- 
ture which unites a comparatively few elemen- 
tary substances in various ways, giving them 
the thousand-fold forms of use and beauty that 
we see in the world around us. The taking 
away of this prop would be even more dis- 
astrous than would the taking away of cohesive 
attraction, or mechanical affinity. Consider 
that one half of the weight of this solid earth 
is composed of the gas oxygen, and that one- 
ninth part of all water is hydrogen—a yet 
more etherial and evanescent gas. What a 
shrinking of the solid part of the earth there 
would be, and at the same time what an ex- 
pansion of its atmosphere. Now we need only 
to take away the third prop, namely, the at- 
traction of gravitation, or the pewer which 
keeps it together in one mass, in order to re- 
solve it into the chaos spoken of at the begin- 
ning of the Bible, where the earth is described 
as “* without form and void ; and darkness was 
upon the face of the deep.” 


*“* Well,” I imagine I hear some one say, 
** what is the use of raveling a world on paper 
in that style ?” 

T’ll tell you what is the use of it. For one 
thing, I want to show you some of the building 
and cleansing agencies of nature; and for 
another I wish to show that certain great 
truths which we have been taught simply as 
dry, dogmatic facts, have a great foundation 
in nature. I wish to show that science, with 
all her wonderful revelations, is simply follow- 
ing in the wake of the Bible, and demonstra- 
ting to our understanding certain great facts 
that are already proclaimed in the word of 
God. For instance, the Bible tells us that 
*¢ God is love,” and that he is “ every where 
present.” What better exemplification or 
demonstration of these great truths could we 
find, than are brought to view when we con- 
template the operation of these three great 
forms of love, or attraction, which go under 
the titles of gravitative, chemical and cohesive 
attraction? They are the great love attri- 
butes of the Creator, stamped upon the world 
of matter as plainly and indelibly as ever was 
signet stamped on the yielding wax. 

With this conception of these natural laws, 
how clear and beautiful is the figure presented 
in the account of creation where we are told of 
the Spirit of God moving or brooding upon 
the formless universe of matter, infusing into 
it the same life and order that dwelt within 
himself. How appropriate that expression of 
Paul where he says, “ He is before all things, 
and by him all things consist ;” and again, 
where he says, “ the things which are seen 
are not made of things which do appear,” or, 
in other words, all visible matter took form 
and shape by the operation of God’s Spirit up- 
on matter that was invisible. Let no one be 





shocked at this marriage of Scripture with the 
demonstrations of science. There is no ques- 
tion in my mind but that we shall see more 
and more of it, as we advance in the knowl- 
edge of scientific truth and of the word of God. 
H. J. 8. 


ROADS, AND ROAD-MAKING. 
NO. IV. 

INTER is not altogether a delightful 
portion of the year, but it is good 
and wholesome ; good to man as affording him 
change and variety, and good to the earth as 
giving ita needed rest. It is also typical of 
decay and death, yetit carries in its bosom the 

idea and hope of the resurrection. 

It was in view of the retirement and leisure 
of a winter’s evening, that I promised in my 
last to complete the story of my experience in 
road-making. But, although winter then seem- 
ed upon us, a change has intervened and we 
have enjoyed a week of glorious “Indian 
summer,” which has been seized as an oppor- 
tunity to level and smooth our road—to draw 
on gravel, fill up ruts and prepare it for the 
rest of approaching winter, and for the busi- 
ness of an anticipated spring. 

But I will proceed with the narrative, which 
left us at a“ critical point”? one year ago, up 
to the Aud in mud. 

This state of the road, as you may infer, was 
brought on by a variety of causes; for you 
will remember that it had been turnpiked the 
previous spring, and raised, as a level road in 
such situation should be, about three feet higher 
atits ridge than the bottom of the side ditches ; 
and also that a very dry summer came on, 
during which, in place of settling and be- 
coming solid, it was worked up into an im- 
mense body of dust. August showers then 
came, and by further attention it became 
nice, until the fall rains; then excessive travel 
cut it through and through, and of course it 
was wretched during all the wet fall, the open 
winter and rainy spring that followed. Still 
we did not despair, but proceeded as early as 
we could in May, to do what we would gladly 
have done the fall before, viz., to apply gravel 
as a flooring; for if we could not put a roof 
over it to keep it dry, we would endeavor to 
give it as hard a face as possible to withstand 
water and other destructive agents. 

In a ridge that intersected our way, we 
found a gravel-bed which we improved. The 
wagons were supplied with bottoms made of 
basswood two inches thick and four wide, with 
sides and ends, thus making a box that would 
hold acabic yard. Such loads were “ dumped” 
in the center, end to end along-the road; 
in some parts two loads were placed side by 
side, and still in others three, two side by side 
ata little distance, the third between them. 
The “ dumper” was careful to rake the larger 
stones forward to be covered by the next load ; 
he also leveled off and put each load in good 
position. This was quite a success, for after 
becoming settled, and a little time had been 
spent in filling ruts that wére made, and re- 
moving rolling stones that came to the surface, 





it was genérally pronounced the best road, 
and finést drive in the neighborhood. 

However, the road was not altogether im- 
pregnable against the action of continuous 
rains, and the passage of heavy loads; soa 
repetition of the above process was found 
necessary in Sept., together with watchfulness 
in the use of the leveling scraper, hoe, &c., 
to keep the wheels—the miserable narrow- 
tired wheels—from cutting down and making 
dishes to hold rain-water. By a good degree 
of vigilance and our late operations, the road 
has now a fair prospect of surviving the winter, 
and of coming out bright in the spring. 


It is one thing to determine to make or to 
improve a road, and another thing to know ex- 
actly how to do it; or in other words, it is 
quite a nice matter to be able to choose intel. 
ligently the best among so many ways that 
may be proposed. 

The whole country needs to be aroused to 
‘‘ mend its ways,” and that decidedly and ef- 
fectually, especially along the valleys, and the 
lower and more level parts of the country.— 
In all such situations where the soil has clay 
and alluvium, or gravel even ( mixed with loam 
and earthy matter), there should be no hesita- 
tion about adopting the “ turnpike” policy, as 
the first thing is to raise the whole road-bed 
out of the wet, and beyond any liability of ac- 
cumulations of water that may stand soaking 
into and softening the road. 

It is true that temporary inconvenience re- 
sults from this process unless it is thoroughly 
done, and finished, as it always should be on a 
much-traveled road, in short sections at a time, 
and well covered with gravel. If good ditches 
are made on both sides of the rdfid-bed or turn- 
pike, to afford a free passage for all the water 
which comes from rains, melting snows or oc- 
casional springs that are sometimes found by 
excavations, a good beginning will be made. 

This raising of the road-bed, and this thor- 
ough drainage, are preliminaries that cannot be 
dispensed with on any road, of whatever design 
or character. 

It is a process which obtains on rail-road 
constructions, and is essential in an English 
“stone track-way” for carriages and heavy 
teaming, in the pavement and Macadamized 
systems ; and equally important for the common 
earth, dug, or gravel roads in a farming coun- 
try. 1 have learned by much observation that 
there are but very few districts in which there 
cannot be found some material like gravel 
which may be used to improve the track of a 
road, 

But if there is fio gravel to be had, and the 
section be a downright clay one, the roads 
can then be wonderfully bettered by an ap- 
plication of sand. Where sand prevails to 


the damage and discomfort of travel, an appli- 
cation of clay is equally beneficial. These 
elements intermix and blend together in a 
way to make the clay road hard and dry, and 
give solidity to the ‘sandy foundation.” 

In turnpiking any soil, which, like clay, is 
retentive of moisture and easily softened by 
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rains, care should be used ; this sort of work 
should be done only in such portions as would 
be compatible with the distribution of gravel, 
or some such material as will render the sur- 
face dry and solid for future use. The work 
should be done early, so that all may settle 
down together and become compact and dur- 
able. An ordinary road thus made, and. well 
looked after, filling the ruts from time to time 
as they wear, keeping its face smooth and 
level, will soon harden and answer a good 
purpose for light travel. 

But when we come to our more important 
thoroughfares—the mediums for the convey- 
ance of farm produce to market, &c.,—then 
we must begin to look about in earnest for some 
system of road-making analogous to the pave- 
ment of the Romanus, or that of Macadam, or 
the stone track-ways of the English. Else we 
must set our Yankee ingenuity to work and in- 
vent something for ourselves; for I cannot be- 
lieve that we and our posterity will continue to 
look upon this paddling through mud, as we are 
now doing so much of the year, as an inevita- 
ble and legitimate vocation. 

Hereafter, if time permits, I hope to give 
some plain descriptions of different systematic 
roads, such as are known as Macadamized 
roads, with allusions to other durable and 


costly structures. 
M. L. W., Pathmaster. 


MUSICAL REMINISCENCES. 


XIII. 
y Germany belongs the credit of having 
elevated the character of her dance music 
till it has become almost operatic in quality, 
and prized by all the world, not merely in its 
Terpsichorean function, but as an attendant on 
coucerts and other musical performances of the 
soberer kind. The German Waltz, as elabo- 
rated by the best masters, and executed by a 
full orchestra, has all the resonance, and often 
no small share of the stateliness of an overture 
or symphony. In the hands of such musicians 
as Strauss and Lanner, the waltz has assumed a 
regular and systematic form, eminently favor- 
able to the best orchestral effect. First we 
have the Introduction, grave or gay, long or 
short, easy or majestic, in any time or key, 
according to the taste of the composer; at one 
time leading gracefully up to the sprightliness 
of the waltz, and at another, surprising us by 
the breadth of its contrast, but always sharpen- 
ing our appreciation of what is to follow. 
After the introduction are the waltzes, five in 
number, generally of two strains each. Then 
succeeds the Coda, or Finale, in which entirely 
new music may be introduced, or the choicest 
strains of the waltzes may be repeated, with 
new and appropriate surroundings. The latter 
is the favorite method, and the one most gen- 
erally in use among waltz composers. 

For the development of the Waltz in this 
form we are indebted mainly to Lanner, the 
two Strausses, pere et fils, Gung’! and Labitzky ; 
and in our analysis of the higher quality of 
dance music, we shall confine onrselves to the 
productions of these composers, as embracing 
every characteristic variety of style; although 
we might mention many other names favorably 
known to connoisseurs in this branch of art. 





To Lanner, belongs preéminently the credit 
of establishing the German Waltz in its pres- 
ent form. The popular verdict has accorded 
this honor to Strauss, and christened him the 
“ Waltz king,” in token thereof; but his laurels 
are to a certain extent misappropriated, and 
should at least be shared with his predecessor. 
The genius of Lanner, as applied to this form 
of music, was of the highest order; and we 
are disposed in this regard, to rank him above 
any of his compeers. He was but little in- 
ferior to Strauss in brilliancy, or to Gung’l in 
sweetness; while he was very much the su- 
perior of both in the majesty and stateliness of 
many of his best productions. lt may seem 
somewhat out of place to apply such phrase- 
ology to a German Waltz, but the truth is, 
there is more genuine dignity, and serene, lofty 
self-possession in the productions of Lanner, 
than in much of the music which lays claim to 
ahigher character. His waltz, Die Schonbrunner, 
is a good example of the quality of which we 
speak, and will not be speedily forgotten by the 
appreciative listener. 

As the art of orchestration was quite incom- 
plete in the time of Lanner, his music suffers 
somewhat in comparison with that of his suc- 
cessors, who have enjoyed the benefit of the 
great improvement which has taken place in this 
respect. The varied effects of a modern orches- 
tra were but imperfectly understood by Lanner 
and his contemporaries ; and the result of this 
has been, that he is in a measure supplanted by 
those who were his inferiors in real genius. 
Besides Die Schonbrunner, mentioned above, 
the following are some of Lanner’s best 
Waltzes: Die Werber ; Ideale ; Die Romanti- 
ker; Pesther-Walzer ; Abendsterne, or the 
Evening Star; Hoffnungstralen, Rays of 
Hope; and the Liebes-Traume, or Dream of 
Love. These are but a small part of Lanner’s 
compositions, as he wrote above two hundred 
pieces, including Galops, Marches and Polkas ; 
but those we have mentioned are all in his 
choicest vein, and may be safely reeommended 
to those who wish to acquaint themselves with 
the music of this composer. 

Strauss was a pupil of Lanner, and began his 
musical career as a violinist in the orchestra of 
the latter. He is, among Waltz composers, 
what Rossini is among operatic—brilliant, 
sparkling, and overflowing with fire and vivacity. 
He is so erratic at times that it requires a Ger- 
man orchestra to adequately interpret him, 
though one seldom tires of the exuberance of 
spirits with which his music always effervesces. 
Strauss toook the Waltz where Lanner lef: it, 
and with the advantage of all the labor which 
the latter had bestowed upon it, still further 
elaborated and improved its general form and 
construction, till his best waltzes came to be 
considered models of this style of music. Al- 
though by uo means as profound a genius as 
Lanner, Strauss soon outshone his old master, 
and acquired a preéminence as a composer of 
dance music, which few dare to dispute. There 
is no denying the spirit and brilliancy of his mu- 
sic; but if we analyze it critically, we shall find 
that it is characterized by no great depth or 
warmth of feeling, nor yet by any especial ele- 
vation of character. But whatever deficiencies 
we may find in the compositions of Strauss, they 
are never lacking in sprightliness, but are al- 
ways gay and lightsome, and perhaps better 





adapted to their peculiar vocation, than the so- 
berer strains of some of his rivals. The best 
of Strauss’s Waltzes is the Sophie ; about which 
runs a legend with which, doubtless most of our 
musical readers are acquainted. Other favorite 
Waltzes are, the Alexandra-Walzer ; Vive la 
Danse; Das Leben ein Tanz ; Rosa- Walzer ; 
Greek Waltz; Charmant-Walzer, or Duc de 
Reichstadt ; Philomelen; Die Nachtwandler ; 
Loreley-Rhein-Klange ; Die Landjunker, and 
others we might mention. 

Strauss was succeeded by his son, who was 
quite as voluminous a writer as his father: the 
compositions of each, amounting to near two 
hundred and fifty pieces. Many of the waltzes 
which are commonly attributed to Strauss the 
elder, are the productions of the son, who seems 
to have inherited no inconsiderable portion of 
the peculiar genius of his parent. The waltzes 
of the younger Strauss, however, are less _bril- 
liant than those of the father ; and although pos- 
sessed of rather more depth and elevated feel- 
ing, are, on the whole, inferior. It requires no 
small art to combine with the vivacity of the 
waltz, a high and stately style of music; and 
this is a vein in which, in our opinion, Lanner is 
without a rival, but in which the younger 
Strauss, though in a measure successful, is by 
no means uniformly so. om s 


BOOK-KEEPING,. 
NO. V. 

E pause for a moment to remark that in 

anything we have said, or may hereafter 
say in these articles, we do not wish to exalt mere 
accounts of temporal affairs above their proper 
and subordinate, though important place. There 
are many things which money will not buy, and 
that figures cannot compute. The wisdom of 
love, the value of the soul, the beauty of ho- 
liness, and the sin of selfishness, who can meas 
ure by numbers? These are incalculable, even 
as the extent of space, or the duration of eter- 
nity. There are figures beyond the nine digits 
of this world’s numerals, and a currency above 
mere dollars. 

As John said of his baptism in view of Christ, 
so say we of all the wisdom ever evoked from 
the business of this world: “ this must decrease, 
and a higher wisdom increase.” The present 
importance of this subject finds an indorsement 
in the injunction, “ Let all things be done decent- 
ly and in order ;” but we would not compare 
the most perfect system of recording accounts, 
with the smallest act of Christian love; and 
when we feel called upon to censure the blind- 
ness and fully of rich monopolists, it is not that 
we feel revenge towards them for injuries, or 
hatred for wrongs sustained, but that we warn 
all who may attach any weight to our opinion 
or experience, against either worshiping wealth, 
or imitating the reckless and heartless means 
by which it is too frequently acquired. 

There is probably no country on the face of 
the globe where money is so much worshiped 
as it is in the United States, and no section of 
this country where such homage is more un- 
blushingly paid than in New York city. Think 
of Americans sporting their coats of arms, with 
ecachman and footman in livery! Shade of 
“ Poor Richard,” think of it ! 

Think of the report that a professed Chris- 
tian minister recently standing near his burning 
church exclaimed, “The labor of my life is thus 
ended ;” as if the erection of a pile of stone 
were a fit object for the ambition and “labor of 
life” of a Christian minister, If this were so, 
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the masons are entitled to more respect than 
the ministry! But to such a pitch has love of 
display, and worship of wealth reached, that 
the litany of New Yorkers seems to be 


“a DOLLAR OR TWO.” 


“With cautious step as we tread our way through 

This intricate world as other folks do— 

May we always on our journey be enabled to view 

The benevolent face of—a dollar or two! 

For an excellent thing is a dollar or two! 

No friend is so true as a dollar or two. 

Through country or town as you pass up and 
down 

No passport’s so good as a dollar or two. 


“ Would you read yourself out of the bachelor crew 
And the hand of a female divinity sue, 

You must always be ready the handsome to do, 
Although it should cost you, a dollar or two. 
Love’s arrows are tipped with a dollar or two, 
And affection is sipped for a dollar or two; 
The best aid you can meet in advancing your suit 
Is the eloquent chink of a dollar or two! 


“Would you wish your existence with faith to 

imbue, 

And enroll in the lists of the sanctified few, 

To enjoy a good name and a well-cushioned pew, 

You must freely come down with a dollar or two. 

The Gospel is preached for a dollar or two ; 

And salvation is reached by a dollar or two. 

You may sin some at times, but the worst of all 

crimes 

Is to find yourself short of a dollar or two!” 

In direct antagonism to this money-worship, 
as well as to intemperance of all other kinds, 
the Bible is the best text-book, and its sublime 
teachings are the highest wisdom in business, 
as well as in everything else. “There is that 
scattereth and yet increaseth, and there is that 
withholdeth more than is meet, and it tendeth 
to poverty.”—“ The liberal soul shall be made 
fat.” —“ Blessed is the man that considereth the 
poor and needy, the Lord shall deliver him in 
time of trouble.” —* Seek first the kingdom of 
God, and his righteousness, and all these things 
shall be added unto you.” These are excellent 
business maxims. 

Burns, despite his faults, is our favorite 
amorgst the poets, for his love and touching 
defense of the poor man; and mad John 
Brown’s devotion renders him more a_ hero 
than Napoleon sane. 

If the readers of these articles could know as 
much as the writer does of his class, they 
would be compelled to admire the sentiments 
of the intelligent amongst those obscure but 
devoted men who keep accounts of the traffic of 
the world. 

Let none think that they exercise a transient 
vocation either ; for when money shall be ebol- 
ished, together with all other selfishness, records 
of other things will be useful and desirable, 
and the recorders will be book-keepers. 

In continuing these articles, therefore, we re- 
peat, that we give the subject only its proper 
and legitimate importance, and by no means 
desire to unduly exalt mere money-matters. 

N. H. 

New York, Nov. 22, 1865. 


Note.—In the last number there are two errata 
( whether of the printer or the writer) typographical, 
viz: “1584 per cent exchange,” should be 157} per 
cent—and the figures “20.81” (for 124 bushels) 
should be 20.31. N. H. 


THE Alta California of Nov. 18th, has news of 
the arrival of the expedition of the Western Union 
Telegraph Company at Petropolowski, in Russian Si- 
beria, on the 16th of October. From the time the 
expedition left San Francisco, everything had worked 
well. No accidenthad happened. They had landed 
all the parties necessary to carry out the expedi- 
tions projected, and they had gone to work vigor- 


ously. They anticipate great results by another 
year. 





COMMUNITY GOSSIP. 


OnEwa.—WNov. 13, 1865.—Fruit Preserving.—The 
fruit-preservers have resumed their labors of label- 
ing, etc., and intend to continue till the task is done. 
Mr. O—— and Miss F. M. B—— are busy with the 
packing. Working side by side to-day, she packed 
the same number of cases as he did, and nailed them 
up herself. When she was introduced to the busi- 
ness by Mr. H——, she was told she could probably 
do any part of the labor of packing except the nailing 
up of the boxes, but this she would probably be 
unable to perform, as a woman did not seem to suc- 
ceed in driving nails. Scorning the imputation on 
her sex, Miss B—— has taken hold and learned 
to drive nails quite as well as some of her prede- 
cessors in the business. After packing a3 many cases 
of fruit as her illustrious colleague, she has to make 
out the “bills,” while he retires to calm contempla- 
tion. 

Now. 15.—Improvements—The house we have 
been building for our shoemaker is plastered and 
otherwise nearly finished, and only requires time to 
dry in order to be ready for use. The work upon 
the school-house, which will stand upon Com- 
munity land and be rented, begins to tell. The 
house on the Petrie place is to be repaired so far as 
is necessary, and then will be occupied by J. H——, 
one of the workmen in the bag-shop.——Musical 
Education.—A. taste for music is growing again, and 
we are frequently favored with songs, etc., after 
meeting, by Abram, Alice, and others. C. V—— ap- 
pears to be successfully drilling a class of beginners 
on the violin. There are two classes in Algebra, 
one in Geometry, one in Natural Philosophy, and 
a grand class in Etymology or the analysis of words, 
in addition to other branches. Most of the classes 
organized this evening, and the rest will do so to- 
morrow night. 

Nov. 16.—Amusements—One of the Office boys 
posted a notice informing the family that a game of 
“fox and geese” would be played on the lawn in 
front of the house at four o’clock. At the appointed 
hour, quite a company assembled to see the sport and 
to participate. Perhaps a hundred or more of the 
family were present, including representatives of 
every age and occupation. Every one who hus ever 
been a school-boy or school-girl, is familiar with the 
game. As there appears to be an innate propensity 
in one class of the human family to play the part of 
Sir Reynard, and of another, and far more numerous 
class, to imitate the characteristics of his feathered vic- 
tim, this game has great charms for the youthful of 
all ages. The group upon the lawn entered into the 
game with great enthusiasm, and an hour was soon 
pleasantly spent.—A Lecture.—At seven o’clock the 
most of the family assembled in the Hall to hear Mr. 
Henderson’s Introductory to the Course in Etymol- 
ogy. He commenced in a simple, off-hand manner: 
by saying that he had not taken time to prepare a 
long or formal discourse, and therefore should talk a 
little about words. “ This study we are all to enter 
upon,” he said, “is the science of language. A stone 
mason takes a stone from the quarry, and hews it 
and places it in the building, but can perhaps tell you 
nothing of its formation; but the geologist will tell 
you all about its nature and history. And so it is 
with words. A child can readiiy learn to utter 
words, and to pronounce them as well as Webster 
himself could have done; but the latter could trace 
the word right back to its origin, and tell you where 
itcame from.” Mr. Henderson talked so rapidly, that 
it was impossible to report his remarks verbatim. He 
went on to speak of our language and of the great 
changes it had undergone and was still undergoing. 
He spoke of the manner in which so many Latin 
and Greek words had teen Anglicised and made to 
enrich our tongue. Now when we choose, we can 
express almost any idea in either Saxon or in foreign 
words. He considers this a great advantage. A 
man should have a great variety of words at com- 
mand, and then have discretion in the use of them. 
This reminded him of the anecdote of a man who 
knew twenty languages. A very witty lady re- 
marked of him, “Oho! well, he has got twenty 
words for a single idea, which is all very well for 
him; but I had rather have twenty ideas for each 
word.” That is a witty remark, but not true in its 





inference. The man who knew twenty languages, 
had a great many more ideas in consequence.” He 
then explained his plan of conducting this study. He 
requested that each person should be provided with a 
paper book, folded from a sheet of foolscap, and a pen- 
cil. Then he should write upon the blackboard six 
or eight Latin words for them to copy, and then call 
uttention to the English words derived from them, 
which they were to write down. Then such as 
wished to be thorough, might copy them in ink 
afterwards, and commit themtomemory. Heshould 
begin with some prefixes and affixes, then take Latin 
words, and afterward Greek words. When an En- 
glish word was compounded from two or more 
words, the primitives would be pointed out and 
their original meaning explained. In this way each 
person would in the course of the winter learn sey- 
eral thousand new words, and so fix their meaning 
and spelling in their minds that they could never 
forget them. As Washington said of the prepara- 
tions of war, “ Have on hand a large supply of all 
needful munitions and a well organized army, and 
then fight as little as possible ;” so he ‘would say of 
words, know as many as possible, and let each word 
represent a clear and well-defined idea, and then be 
as simple as you choose in your use of language. 

To the very fanciful notion that we should some- 
time get where we could dispense with language al- 
together, Mr. Henderson replied that he considered 
that impossible. We may learn to read the heart 
and thus supersede language, but the head must 
have words. You may betray in your countenance 
whether you are a good man or a bad one, and you 
may even convey a great many ideas, but there are 
many others which you cannot express without 
words. How would you express the difference be- 
tween geography and geology in your countenance? 
Or how could you tell by a man’s looks whether he 
came from New York or Boston? 


Nov. 17.—Criticism.—Mr. Hamilton remarked that 
there were several applicants for public criticism, 
and that the number was increasing. He then pre- 
sented C—— B—— as a subject. C—— was liked 
and commended as a good-hearted young man, with 
a natural tendency toward spirituality. He needs to 
improve, however, in his business habits. He mani- 
fested considerable elation at being entrusted with 
the book-keeping at Willow Place. His tendency is 
to be slack and behindhand with his own business, 
and demanding and domineering toward others. 
Mr. Hamilton said: “I think his business habits 
need improving. He gets sleepy and dreamy once 
in a while and does not seem to know what he is 
about. I have seen him exhibit considerable energy 
and power when he was thoroughly waked up. I 
don’t see clearly all he needs, but I think he lacks 
practical faith. We have had considerable to say 
about business men and thorough business habits. 
Now I believe that the spirit of Christ will modify 
and change a man’s business character just as well 
as his morals. There seems to be avery common 
belief that a man may be a good business character 
without be‘ng spiritual. That notion seems to take 
it for granted that a man may be slack in business, 
but all right in spirit. I believe that idea has 
been carried too far. If a man is dull and sleepy, 
the spirit of Christ can wake him up and _ so 
change him in that respect that he will be a prompt, 
faithful business man. If C—— lacks promptness, 
he Jacks the chief excellence of a business character. 
He might as well quit the business at once, as to go 
on with the expectation of becoming a good business 
man and a successful book-keeper without being 
prompt. He will make a decided failure if he does 
not correct this evil. He ought to labor with him- 
self and not allow any unbelief about it to beguile 
him. Christ can give him grace to be prompt, just 
as easily as he can give him grace to keep his tem- 
per and not give way to anger. I speak these things, 
not to discourage C———, but to have him face 
these facts and rise into a godly ambition to honor 
the truth, and to be a fruitful and faithful man in the 
department where he is placed. I have a good deal 
of confidence that he will improve and grow, and yet 
become a faithful man. Ishould advise him to be 
humble, and as he goes into the office not to make 
the distinction between himself and the shop-hands 
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too prominent. I should not be afraid to dirty my 
hands once in a while. The nearer wecan keep in a 
state of readiness to grapple with any kind of labor, 
or anything that comes along, the better we shall 
feel, and the more we shall please God. If one has 
a dislike to labor and a dread of engaging in it, he 
should conquer this spirit, and not suffer it to master 
him. A man in that attitude is, in one sense, not a 
noble man. It is not necessary that a man should be 
in love with ditching and shoveling, and drop down 
into that for acalling, ; but it is necessary, for a man 
to be in fellowship with Christ and Paul and the 
Heavens, that he should‘not be afraid of work or 
anything that is placed in his pathway, or presents it- 
self for him to do. One quality of a good general, 
is, that heshould be able to command, and at the same 
‘time, if necessity requires it, be ready to do anything 
‘that he asks others to do.”....A Rule in Business.— 
It is a good principle to apply in all our business or- 
ganizations, that we will not have persons in respon- 
sible situations who do not make a good atmosphere 
for faith and fellowship. 


HOW DOCTORS ARE MADE. 
THE degree of Doctor of Medicine, can be ob- 
tained only by a three years’ course of medical 
studies, including two full courses of lectures, and a 
successful examination before some regularly author- 
ized Medical Board of Examiners. 

The usual method pursued by young men, is to 
study in the office of some physician or surgeon, dur- 
ing the time not spent in attending lectures. In this 
way they get the benefit of his library, and also see 
more or less of medical practice while in the office. 
By commencing in this way a few months before the 
lecturing term, the student soon becomes somewhat 
acquainted with the subject, and is prepared to at- 
tend a course of lectures with some hope of being 
benefited by them. 

In most of the medical colleges of the country, the 
lecturing term begins about the middle of September 
and closes in January or February. 

The lectures are divided into different branches or 
“ courses” as they are called, varying in number from 
six to ten, according to the number of students. In 
a college of six professors, the courses would be ar- 
ranged about as follows: 

Anatomy and Physiology, 

Materia Medica and Therapeutics, 

Chemistry and Phamacy, 

Theory and Practice, 

Science and Art of Surgery, 

Obstetrics. 

The lectures commence at eight or nine in the mor- 
ning, and close at twelve or one. The afternoon lec- 
tures are usually between the hours of two and five. 
Each professor occupies an hour, usually spending 
the first fifteen or twenty minutes in questioning the 
‘class upon his lecture of the previous day. Five min- 
utes intermission is allowed between each lecture. 

The professors generally follow the text-books used 
by the college, interspersing an occasional anecdote, 
‘or an illustration of some point, from cases in their 
‘own practice. Students generally take notes of the 
lectures, and are supposed to carefully “read up” 
on each subject during the eveaing. 

In some colleges a private “quiz” or recitation 
js held every evening, each professor spending 
one hour a week in asking questions upon the sub- 
ject of his lectures. Medical and surgical cliniques 
are held once a week, and in colleges connected with 
large hospitals, every day. At these cliniques, every 
variety of disease is treated, operations are performed 
and commented on in presence of the class, by the 
physicians in attendance. 

In this way the student becomes tamiliar with dis- 
ease in all its forms, and receives practical lessons in 
-the management of cases. 

A more intimate knowledge of the human body, 
physiological as well as pathological, the student is 
supposed to obtain by dissecting. Although every 


student is expected to spend some part of the course: 


in dissecting, yet, it is generally left optional with 
‘the students. It is conceded, however, that no one 
»can become pested in Anatomy without more or less 
“dissecting. It is the same in respect to Surgery.— 





No one can become a surgeon, or attend surgical ca- 
ses successfully, without a thorough knowledge of 
the anatomical and surgical relation of the different 
parts of the human body, which knowledge can only 
be obtained by a thorough course of dissecting. 

In colleges connected with large hospitals, as in 
New York and Philadelphia, subjects can be obtained 
with but little expense. In others, situated at a dis- 
tance from these centers, a fee is charged, varying 
from fifteen to thirty dollars. In these colleges the 
students club together in clubs of five, and divide the 
subject between them, thus reducing the individual 
outlay to quite a small sum. 

This part of the course is generally confined to the 
winter months, and is always under the personal su- 
pervision of an able demonstrator. 

As the three years draw to a close, the student 
prepares himself for the long wished for, yet dreaded 
“examination.” This preparation is generally done 
in the way of “cramming;” or in other words, sit- 
ting up every night until midnight, studying hard on 
what he considers his weak points. 

These examinations are held twice a year at the 
Medical College, by the Board of Medical Exam- 
iners, twelve in number, consisting of the six pro- 
fessors of the college, and six outside physicians, an- 
nually appointed by the State Medical Association. 
The examination lasts about an hour, two students 
receiving examination at a time; one half of the 
Board of Examiners being in one room, and the rest 
in another; the students exchanging places at the 
end of half an hour. 

The examination consists in each student reading 
a thesis of his own composition upon some medical 


subject, and in answering questions on the various. 


branches of the whole three years’ study. Each pro- 
fessor is allowed ten minutes in which to examine 
the student, asking him plain, point-blank questions, 
making no comments on his answers, one way or 
the other. 

At the close of the hour the students withdraw, 
and the Board assembles in one room to discuss 
the qualifications of the students as candidates for 
the degree of Doctor of Medicine. A vote is finally 
taken, each member depositing one vote, yea or nay. 
After the votes are counted the candidates are called 
in, and the President of the Board announces to 
them the result. If the vote has been a unanimous 
* yea,” the fortunate candidates receive the commen- 
dation and congratulations of the Board, and retire 
to communicate their good luck to the outside crowd 
of unexamined candidates who are anxiously await- 
ing the result in an adjoining room. 

If, on the contrary, the student receives but a par- 
tial vote in his favor, he may get his degree, but gen- 
erally accompanied with a recommendation to pur- 
sue his studies with diligence for some time longer. 
The examination is not at all severe, and is easily 
passed by students who have made good use of their 
time, and have had a purpose to do their best. 

TEMNO. 


ANESTHETICS. 


ib producing anesthesia by chloroform or ether, 
the pulse and respiration of the patient should 
be most carefully watched. With finger on one, 
and eye on the other, the person who has charge of 
this part, should give it his undivided attention, for 
the life of the patient is in his hands, and a little 
neglect may cause fatal results. 

Every throb of the now disturbed vital current, 
should be carefully noticed. Every breath should 
be observed. If the pulse quickens, or is retarded, 
the sponge should be withdrawn and fresh air ad- 
mitted. If the breathing becomes interrupted, or 
accelerated, and the face flushed or livid, the in- 
halation should be stopped until these symptoms 
pass away. 

We were once present at an operation for cancer 
of the breast, where the patient came very near 
dying on the operating table, from the effects of an 
overdose of chloroform. The young man who gave 
the anesthetic was inexperienced, and simply obeyed 
orders from the surgeon in charge, who, being very 
busy with his instruments, did not notice the con- 
dition of the patient. The pulse grew slower and 
slower, while the breathing became merely a suc- 





cession of short gasps, the face of the patient began 
to grow purple, and everything indicated approach- 
ing dissolution. Alarmed at the sight, the students 
who were present as spectators, called the attention 
of the operating surgeon to the state of the patient. 
At a glance he comprehended the situation and gave 
the necessary orders. “Open the windows there, 
and hand me some water. Quick, all of you. And 
you, H., turn the patient on her side and pound her 
on the back as hard as you can. Hard! Harder! 
Don’t be afraid of hurting her, it is her only chance 
of life.” Fora few minutes our efforts at -resusci- 
tation seemed to produce no effect. The breathing 
grew shorter if anything, and the now pallid face of 
the patient looked as though our efforts were use- 
less. But soon we noticed a change. The pulse 
quickened a little, and the powerful blows on the 
back seemed to be arousing the vital centers. The 
breathing grew more and more natural, and in 
about ten minutes the patient opened her eyes and 
tried to raise herself. The wound was soon dressed, 
and the patient left in a comfortable condition. 
TEMNO. 


LIFE IN THE WOODS. 
NO. III. 
MIRAGES OF THE SPORTING WORLD. 
HE visions of far-off cities, palaces, gardens, 
fountains and lakes that beguile the tired and 
thirsty pilgrims of the desert, are probably but tame 
and rare illusions compared with those that lure 
hunters, tishermen and trappers, or the myriads of 
men and boys all over the world that would be such 
on and on, year after year, in the pursuit of bound: 
less successes that are always looming in the dis- 
tance, but are never reached. For one, I confess 
that ever since I was ten years old I have been seek- 
ing from time to time, in all directions, and by many 
wearisome excursions, for that paradise of sports- 
men, where one can bag the nicest game in any 
quantities, “as fast as he can load and fire,” or where 
he can catch bass or trout of any desirable size, “as 
fast as he can putin his hook ;” butI have never found 
it! The exact spot has been pointed out again and 
again by very credible informants; but always when 
I have reached it there has been some mistake about 
it. Either I had come a few days too soon, or a few 
days too late; or the desired region was a few miles 
further on, or off to the right or left, or even back 
of where I started ; or somebody had got in before 
me, and had just disappeared with the load of luck 
that 1 expected; or the weather was wrong; or the 
time of day was wrong; or I had not the right kind 
of tools and tackle. Thus in one way or another, 
asa sportsman, I have never got much beyond 
moderate luck with hard work and hard fare, and I 
have come to the conclusion that the sporting world 
is full of mirages, that ought to be exposed and ex- 
pounded for the benefit of rising generations, 

I do not believe that my indifferent success is 
owing to individual bad luck or bad management, 
but that it is an average sample of general expe- 
rience. I hear the same story from multitudes of 
amateurs (told of course in their lucid intervals), 
and even from old Nimrods. John P. Hutchins 
said that he “never got through a trapping cam- 
paign without wondering at himself that he should 
be such a fool as to leave a good home, and a civi- _ 
lized business, to plunge himself into a purgatory 
of unspeakable hardships for small profit and lit- 
tle sport.” And even his father, tough as he is in 
muscle and story telling, said nearly the same thing. 

The illusions that cover the sporting-world, come 
mostly from the inveterate bragging and exaggera- 
tions of sportsmen themselves. The old hunter tells 
all he can, and more than he can truthfully, of his 
exploits; and says as little as possible of his failures 
and the miseries which his successes cost him. Thus 
the mirage rises, and they who are deceived by it, in 
their turn learn to brag of their exploits and conceal 
their failures; and so the deception passes on from 
man to man, and from generation to generation. 

I mean to step out of this practice, and tell some 
things about our Canada expedition that will tend to 
sober the expectations of novices, and put them on 
their guard against inflated reports and promises of 


sport. 
We went to Canada in full expectation of being 
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able to get plenty of venison and fish for our winter 
supplies. When we came away, all hopes of getting 
these provisions had vanished, and we had found it 
necessary to borrow meat of our neighbors, the lum- 
berers, and, were about to send to Montreal for a 
barrel of mess-pork ! 

Our illusions vanished one after another in this 
fashion: We were told that at Bass Lake we could 
catch fine large bass in any quantities, either by 
drop-line or trolling. We fished patiently with drop- 
lines at various times for hours together, and got one 
nibble! We trolled the lake up and down with two 
boats and caught one bass of perhaps a pound 
weight ! 

We were told that at Salmon Lake, during a week or 
ten days after the 8th of October, we should find myri- 
iads of salmon-trout on their spawning beds every 
evening, and could spear boat-loads of them and salt 
them down for winter use. We had prepared two 
excellent spears and a jack; and we worked hard to 
gather “fat pine;” and we laid ina store of salt. 
But we had no success in finding fish, except on one 
night, and then only in moderate numbers. All we 
caught were ten trout, averaging perhaps two pounds 
apiece, and one fine one of over twelve pounds. We 
had no occasion to salt them, as five of us easily dis- 
posed of them otherwise, in the course of a week. 

We were told that we could kill all the deer that 
we should want for the winter. The understanding 
was that just before freezing time we should lay in 
our stock. I asked how many deer would probably 
be a fair supply for the party. The answer was, 
“ About twenty.” Such were our expectations. The 
reality was this. Our party had the opportunity of 
seeing at a distance the chase and killing of two deer 
in Bass lake, by resident hunters. These were all 
the deer that were taken in Bass lake or in Salmon 
lake within our sight and hearing, or within our 
knowledge by rumor, during the whole of our twen- 
ty days on the hunting grounds. The dogs were 
baying frequently, and hunters did their best, but no- 
more deer were taken. We had not the slightest 
chance of killing any in the usual way, by running 
them into the lakes, as our dog was only a puppy 
that was more likely to lose himself than to find a 
deer. As to the chance of getting venison by the 
“ still hunt,” i.e. by shooting deer in the woods, 
there was little encouragement; as ott party only 
saw one on land, during all our journeyings. 

“ But how about bears? You didn’t kill any of 
course: but did you see or heat of any?” Well, I 
will tell you all about bears. We expected to have 
something to do with them, and provided ourselves 
with a couple of Newhouse’s famous bear traps 
{No 1); but we did not set them, and of course did 
not eatch any. We saw scratches on a stump, which 
Mr. Hutchins pronounced to be the work of a bear's 
claws made for sport, as a cat airs her hooks some- 
times by scratching. One night when we were 
camping out, Mr. Pitt heard a terrible noise that he 
thought bad enough to be a bear’s growl; but it 
proved to be the complaint ofan owl. And, to con- 
clude, we had a view—in fact, rather tuo near a view 
of a grisly skeleton of a bear, lying by the side of 
the path Jeading from our Crusoe shanty to the lake— 
a relic left us by some previous hunter and the ra- 
vens.. That was the nearest we came to seeing a 
bear. 

“To cut the matter short, what did you, shoot?” 
I killed a partridge and a pigeon. Mr. Pitt killed 
several red squirrels ( which, cooked with some dried 
beef for want of salt, made an excellent stew). 
John P. killed some red squirrels and a partridge. 
Mr. Hutchins killed a skunk. Besides these, we hit 
several paper marks, and some we did not hit.—This 
is a true account of our hunting and fishing down to 
the time of our “change of base” and my departure 
for the States. J. HN. 


SEEING THROUGH WATER. 

The Edinburgh Review says :—“ Currents in the very 
bed of a river, or beneath the surface of the sea, 
may be watched, as Mr. Campbell informs us, by an 
arrangement that smugglers used in the old days. 
They sank their contraband cargo when there was 
an alarm, and they searched for it again by the help 
of a so-called marine telescope. It was nothing 


more than a cask with a plate of strong glass at the 
bottom. The man plunged the closed end a few 
inches below the surface, and put his head into the 
other end, and then he saw clearly into the water. 
The glare and confused reflections and refractions 
from and through the rippled surface of the sea, 
were entirely shut out by this contrivance. Seal 
hunters still use it. With this simple apparatus the 
stirring life of the sea bottom can be watched at 
leisure and with great distinctness. *So far as this 
contrivance enables men to see the land under the 
waves, movements under water closely resemble 
movements under air. Sea weeds, like plants, bend 
before the gale; fish, like birds, keep their head to 
the stream, and hang poised on their fins; mud 
clouds take the shape of water clouds in air, im- 
pede light, cast shadows, and take shapes which 
point out the directions in which currents flow. lt 
is strange, at first, to hang over a boat’s side peering 
into a new world, and the interest grows. There is 
excitement in watching big fish swoop like hawks 
out of their sea-weed forest after a white fly sunk to 
the tree tops to tempt them, and the fight which fol- 
lows is better fun when plainly seen.’ Mr. Camp- 
bell suggested plate-glass windows in the bottom of 
a boat ; it would bring men and fish face to face; 
and the habits of the latter could be leisurely 
watched.” 








DRIED PEACHES. 


II. 

RODE to Macedon Station in the caboose 

of another freight-train. Comfortable pas- 
senger-trains don’t leave every depot at all hours 
for all parts of the world, as some impatient 
travelers seem to have imagined. I had a seat 
on the cushioned cover to one of the boxes which 
stretch along both sides of the car, and I saw 
people get up to let the railroad men lift the 
covers and fumble in the boxes for their oil-cans 
and wrenches, or for their lanterns and bunches 
of cotton. 

There was great repose at Macedon as soon 
as my train was out of hearing. There was a 
man in the freight-house writing quietly, and 
one or two more handling freight. In the pas- 
senger depot I heard the ticking of a clock, and 
the faint noise of women at work in the more 
retired rooms. Just across the road was a ridge 
from which the trees had been recently cut; on 
it were many stumps and much poke-weed. 
Beyond this, I noticed the peaked roof of a 
board-shanty which did not shame the stumps. 
Standing aloof were some farm houses. It is a 
quiet depot with no village attached, standing 
by the lines of rail and telegraph poles which 
stretch away and converge in the distance. 

While waiting there [ was joined by one of 
those men who go into a crowd to confess the 
state of their affairs to strangers. He could 
not plow because the ground was so dry ; there- 
fore he had told his hired man that he might go 
a-fishing. He talked to me of drouth until [ 
could see the baked fields with a net-work of 
sun-cracks at the bottom of the stubble. I told 
him that he was better off than Horace Greeley, 
who, I understood, had been trying for thirty 
years to go a-fishing. A farmer soon came 
along and would carry me towards West Wal- 
worth, so I had to leave the man half confessed, 
but I did not care much, for I suspected him of 
being somewhat pleased with his long play-spell. 

We rode northward, along light loamy farms, 
until my driver came to his home. He pointed 
to his young apple-orchard which was standing 
in a meadow, and I saw that I had not escaped 
from the breed of men who think it unwise to 
do the best thing. He would carry me to my 





destination, but I did not think it good for me 


to hire passage to a place I was in no hurry to 
reach. Therefore I walked on, seeing many 
white houses and young apple-orchards. The 
people thereabouts know that they are expec- 
ted to bring up a dish of apples for the country, 
and it is plain that they are not going to dis- 
appoint that expectation. 

Just before reaching Macedon Center, I was 
met by a man who asked if he could have some 
words with me. There was a strange man who 
did not want to give me his words; he wanted 
mine; so I said he should have them. He in- 
quired whether I was a scholar or a soldier. 
I could not answer him at once. I have many 
a time said to myself, “Now have I found my 
job of work,” and am ready at last to label my- 
self, scholar, worker, writer or peddler, as the 
case happened to be. But that morning, I 
could not tell what I was. At last I said I was 
a man of business. He was a teacher of some 
improved system of phonography, which he 
could teach me in forty hours. But I had re. 
solved to be a reporter for myself and for things 
inarticulate, therefore I did not have need of his 
art. 

Here was a man who lived by patronage—a 
sort of man-tamer--one not rich enough or 
high enough to attract what he wanted; so he 
had gradually come to look upon men as crea- 
tures which need to be mollified by fair words. 
We put much grace into our leave-taking, and 
he remarked that he liked my countenance. I 
did hope that he was true, and that my battle 
was indeed leaving the right sort of scars on 
my face; I was already half tamed. 


I entered the village store to get some water. 
The people there were curious about my desti- 
nation and business. A well-kept man told me 
that most men are too grasping to live in Com. 
munities ; and he put out his hand claw-fashion 
to suit his speech. Nevertheless, those men sat 
there and talked and laughed, as if it did them 
good to be in sight of each other. It may be 
that some society is only an armed armistice; 
and that men are only dozing with an eye on 
each other, like dogs that have not finished their 
battle. 

A quiet man whom I had not noticed, then came 
forward and said that he was going my way. We 
rode together and talked of heat and drouth, 
until that hot summer day became still hotter, 
The pastures and meadows were brown, and he 
told me people were obliged to cut up the green 
corn to feed their cattle. He had neglected to 
plant any corn-fodder in the spring, and now 
he was suffering for his carelessness. Some 
years ago when mowing-machines were first in- 
troduced, he had cut all his grass at once, and 
then lost it in a long rain which followed; but 
he had mitigated the disaster by means of an 
unusually fine lot of corn-fodder he was so for- 
tunate as to raise. 

Taking to my feet again, 1 walked over a 
treeless road between long stretches of rail- 
fence, and along stubble-fields and good lands 
which are so given to good works that the 
weeds and bushes do not even find a home in 
the corners of the fences. Coming at last to a 
house which stood a little apart from the road, 


few weak trees and shrubs were growing in the 
brown turf, and: asked for a bowl of milk and 
a piece of bread. The young wife brought me 





some milk and a slice of bread cut clean across 


I turned up through a large door-yard where a. 
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the loaf, and I sat upon the steps of the piazza 
to eat my dinner. This was the second woman 
I had ever found who gave me what I wanted 
and who did not insist upon spreading a table 
with pie and cake for accessories. I read the 
word, “ Lynke,” upon the spoon with which I ate, 
and [ saw that I was dealing with a family that 
had never come over from England and crept 
thither by the way of Plymouth or Boston. 
The woman played with her child while I ate, 
and it was evident she had some joy in the 
work of increase, which had been going on 
there unbeknown to me, notwithstanding I study 
all the reports of the census. 

I next came to a place where the man was so 
original as to cover his shed with large pieces 
of painted board, which were nailed on like 
shingles. After that I found a tract of low 
wood-land where I turned aside to doze and 
read for two hot hours in a thicket of spice- or 
Benjamin-bush ( Benzoin odoriferum). When 
the green flies became too thick I killed the 
lazy things with a slow and deliberate finger, 
and then had the woods all to myself again. 
From my seclusion J got sight of a wheat-grow- 
er driving down the road in a wagon. Ihad the 
advantage then, and could see him when he 
was neither on the defensive like a man who 
fears your opinion, nor aggressive like people 
who intend to crowd their thoughts upon you. 

Not far from the village to which | was going, 
I saw a boy at work picking up stones on a 
newly sown wheat-field which was crossed by 
numerous gutters that had been carefully fin- 
ished with a hoe. I feared he was having a dull 
time there, sol asked, “ Where do you boys 
find a place to do your swimming?” “No 
where,” he answered, “except in that ditch 
down yonder.” The boy’s words were cheerful : 
he was having sunshine inside and out, and it 
was plain that his heart was not worm-eaten on 
that day. You might have predicted that he 
was destined to do a great deal of healthy work 
in his time. The road soon crossed the ditch 
at a place where there was a large pool of inky 
water standing in a basin made in the muck. 
Many terrapins or spotted tortoises ( Hmys 
guttata) had crawled up from the pool and 
were resting on the trunks of trees which 
had been buried under the muck long ages ago. 
They stretched up their necks, turning their 
heads sideways to look at me, and then dove 
into the water with much more haste than was 
called for. 

Squire Slack lives at the further end of the 
village. His house is a plain two-story stone 
building, with a low wooden wing attached. 
A great tangled grape-vine with mildewed clus- 
ters, grew upon a support in front of the porch, 
and kept out the light. The windows were all 
darkened: this gave the house a cool and 
arowsy atmosphere, such as one often finds 
about places where the men have gone out of 
the way and the women have done their work 
and gone to bed to get a nap. 

The Squire soon came home, and we re- 
paired to the peach-orchards, The “middle or- 
chard” stood in pastured land. The ground 
was very dry, and the leaves of the trees had 
turned yellow in consequence. The “ Early 
Crawfords,” with the exception of some well 
loaded trees standing in a hollow, were highly 
colored, and almost ready for market. Un- 
der the trees were many dead peach-limbs 





which had lain there ever since three years 
ago, when the trees were crushed down under 
their loads of fruit, and a thousand bushels of 
peaches had rotted on the ground, because the 
Squire had been sick and could not handle so 
large‘a crop. Some fine specimens of the great 
golden rod (Solidago giganteus) and the com- 
mon aster, (Astér Nove Anglia) were grow- 
ing about the orchard in favorable places. 
The “east orchard” had been plowed and 
planted with corn. The peaches in this orchard 
were consequently larger and later than the rest, 
except the “Honest Johns” which must be 
picked at once. The fruit in the ‘ west orchard’ 
was small, because the trees stood in a mea- 
dow ; they were later than the rest, and could 
therefore wait to be picked. In all, there were 
fifteen acres of poor peach-orchards. This crop 
was the Squire’s principal harvest, and it prom- 
ised to give him lively work. Q. 


THE TONGUE. 


E can never too much consider the use 

which we make of our tongue. It isa 
little member, but like bits in the horse’s mouth, 
or the helin of a ship, it shapes our whole direc- 
tion, and the whole body obeys its lead. We 
think it a light thing to talk foolishly—to talk 
unbelievingly ; we say, if we feel bad, we may 
as well talk it out; but this isa great mistake 
—our words are seeds, bearing fruit of their 
kind—we shall certainly reap what we sow. 
“For every idle word that men shall speak, 
they shall give account thereof in the day of 
judgment ;” because they do not return ‘void, 
any more than the word of God ; they combine 
with our life, and make material for the fire. If 
they seem to be but breath and empty air, they 
are really essence and will burn on us. 


Our words are continually changing the chaos 
of our spiritual state—as by the word of God 
the beautiful order of creation was formed. In 
truth our destiny is in our own mouth, as it is 
said, “ By thy words thou shalt be justified, and 
by thy words shalt thou be condemned.” We 
may talk ourselves into life or into death, into 
heaven or into hell ; we may confess Christ, and 
set the seal of our testimony to our salvation, or 
we may deny Christ, and eat the fruit of our lips 
in darkness and death. “Behold how great a 
matter a little fire kindleth.” Every thing is 
ready—our salvation is wrought—it only waits 
to kindle the train with our tongue, with the 
true testimony ; or we may pour water on the 
work and make it of no effect, if we will, by 
words of unbelief. Always speak on the side 
of faith—of hope—of an indwelling Christ.— 
Speak from an indwelling Christ. If we confess 
him, he will confess us. Faith is the “ evidence 
of things not seen ;” the word of faith “calls 
those things that are not as though they were.” 
It is such kind of testimony—testimony which 
contradicts feeling and transcends consciousness, 
and takes the bare word of God for its ground 
—that overcomes. If it is called lying, “let 
God be true and every man a liar.” We speak 
the words of truth and soberness, only when we 
speak as members of Christ, as the exponents of 
our living Head. 

We should let no temptation corrupt our tes- 
timony. I often think of a story of my child- 
hood: the hero was in pursuit of some marvel- 
ous treasure, to be found on the summit of a 





high hill; he would attain it if he made the as- 
cent without once turning his head, or looking 
back ; but he wes beset with sights and sounds, 
and bewilderment of all kinds, and it was all he 
could do to keep his eye ahead. So it is often 
with us, The devil lays every snare, brings up- 
on us darkness and forgetfulness and distress, to 
make us deny Christ ; but if we offend not’ with 
our tongues, we shall not be hurt—we shall out- 
wit his devices. Our tongués are compared to 
the helm of a ship. When the weather is fair 
and the sky clear, we set the helm in the right 
direction—and we should keep it so through a 
storm, for the helm is everything then; it must 
not be left to shift with the winds; keep it right 
onward as we set out, and we shall have made 
headway, though midnight darkness has attended 
our course. H. 


From Youman’s “ Conservation and Correlation of Forces." 


UPWARD COURSE OF SCIENTIFIC 
THOUGHT. 


There are many who deplore what they re- 
gard as the materializing tendencies of modern 
science, They maintain that this profound and 
increasing engrossment of the mind with ma- 
terial objects is fatal to all refining and spirit- 
ualizing influence. The correctness of this 
conclusion is open to serious question: indeed, 
the history of scientific thought not only fails 
to justify it, but proves the reverse to be true. 
It shows that the tendeney of this kind of in- 
quiry is ever from the material, toward the 
abstract, the ideal, the spiritual. 

We may appeal to the oldest and most de- 
veloped of the sciences for confirmation of this 
statement. The earliest explanations of the 
celestial movements were thoroughly and gross- 
ly material, and all astronomic progress has 
been toward more refined and ideal views. 
The heavenly bodies were at first thought to be 
—— and carried round in their courses by 
solid revolving crystalline spheres to which they 
were attached. This notion was afterwards re- 
placed by the more complex and mobile meéchan- 
ism of epicycles. Tothis succeeded the hypothe- 
sis of DesCartes, who rejected the clumsy me- 
chanical explanation of revolving wheelwork, 
and proposed the more subtile concepfion of 
etherial currents, which constantly whirled 
around in vortices, and bore along the heavenly 
bodies. At length the labors of astronomers, 
terminating with Newton, struck away these 
crude devices, and substituted the action of a uni- 
versal immaterial force. The course of ‘astro- 
nomic science has thus been on a vast scale ‘to 
withdraw the attention from the material 
and sensible, and fix it upon the invisible and 
supersensuous. It has shown that a pure gi 
ciple forms the immaterial foundation of the 
universe. From the baldest materiality we 
rise at last to a truth of the spiritual world, of 
so exalted an order that it has been said “ to 
connect the mind of man with the Spirit of 
God.” 

The tendency thus illustrated by astronom 
is characteristic in a marked degree of all mod- 
ern science. Scientific inquiries are becomin 
less and less questions of matter, and more afi 
mote questions of force; material ideas are 
giving place to dynamical ideas. While the 

reat agencies of change with which it is the 
Sedaien of science to deal—heat, light, electric- 
ity, magnetism, and affinity—have been formerly 
regarded as kinds of matter, “imponderable 
elements,” in distinction from other material 
elements, these notions must now be regarded 
as outgrown and abandoned, and in their places 
we have an order of purely immaterial forces. 

Toward the close of the last century the hu- 


man mind reached the great principle of the in- 
destructibility of matter. hat the intellectu- 


al activity of ages had failed to establish by all 
the resources of reasoning and philosophy, was 
aecomplished by the invention of ‘a mechanical 
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implement, the balance of Lavoisier. When 
nature was tested in the chemist’s scale-pan, it 
was first found that never an atom is created or 
destroyed ; that though matter changes form 
with protean facility, traversing a thousand 
eycles uf change, vanishing and reappearing in- 
cessantly, yet it never wears out or lapses into 
nothing. 

The present age will be memorable in the 
history of science for having demonstrated that 
the same great principle applies also to forces, 
and for the ctahiichaneat of a new philosophy 
concerning their nature and relations. Heat, 
light, electricity, and magnetisi: are now no 
longer regarded as substantive and independent 
existences—subtile fluids with peculiar prop- 
erties—but simply as modes of motion in ordi- 
nary matter; forms of energy which are capable 
of mutual conversion. eat is a mode of 
energy manifested by certain effects. It may 
be transformed into electricity, which is another 
form of force producing different effects. Or 
the process may be reversed; the electricity 
disappearing and the heat reappearing. Again, 
mechanical motion, which is a motion of masses, 
may be transformed into heat or electricity, 
which is held to be a motion of the atoms of 
matter, while, by a reverse process, the motion 
of atoms, that is, heat or electricity, may be 
turned back again into mechanical motion. 
Thus a portion of the heat generated in a loco- 
motive is converted into the motion of the 
train, while by the application of the brakes 
the motion of the train is changed back again 
into the heat of friction. 

These mutations are rigidly subject tc the 
laws of quantity. A given amount of one force 
produces a definite quantity of another ; so that 
power or energy, like matter, can neither be 
created nor destroyed: though ever changing 
form, its total quantity in the universe remains 
constant and unalterable. Every manifestation 
of force must have come from a preéxisting 
equivalent force, and must give rise to a subse- 

uent and equal amount of some other force. 

hen, therefore, a force or effect appears, we 
are not at liberty to assume that it was self- 
originated, or came from nothing; when it 
disappears we are forbidden to conclude that it 
is annihilated: we must search and find whence 
it came and whither it has gone; that is, ,what 
produced it and what effect it has itself pro- 
duced. These relations among the modes of 
energy are currently known by the phrases, 
Correlation and Conservation of Forces. 

The present condition of the philosophy of 
forces is perfectly paralleled by that of the phi- 
losopy of nature toward the close of the last 
century. So long as it was admitted that mat- 
ter in its various changes may be’ created or 
destroyed, chemical progress was impossible. 
If, in his processes, a portion of the material dis- 
appeared, the chemist had a ready explanation— 
the matter was destroyed ; his analysis was 
therefore worthless. But when he started with 
the axiom that matter is indestructible, all disap- 
pearance of material during his y apenigr was 
chargeable to their imperfection. He was there- 
fore compelled to improve them—to account in 
his result for every thousandth of a grain with 
which he commenced ; and as a consequence of 
this inexorable condition, analytical chemistry 
advanced to a high perfection, and its consequen- 
ces to the world are incalculable. Precisely so 
with the analysis of forces. So long as they 
are considered capable of being created and 
destroyed, the quest for them will be careless 
and the results valueless. But the moment 
they are determined to be indestructible, the 
investigator becomes bound to account for them ; 
all problems of power are at once affected, and 
the science of dynamics enters upon a new era. 


“Sanps oF Lire.”—Everybody has seen the ad- 
vertisement, beginning, “ A retired physician whose 
sands of life have nearly run out,” etc. And every- 
body—almost—knows how kind the fellow is in 
sending gratis his recipe. All that is necessary is 
(as you find out when you get the recipe) to buy at 


ou can get no where else. This swindling scamp 
sin fact a smart brisk fellow of about thirty-five 
years of age, notwithstanding the length of time 
during which—to use a funny phrase which some- 
body got up for him—he has been “ afflicted with a 
loose tail-board to his mortal sand-cart.” Some be- 
nevolent friend was so much distressed about the 


day a large parcel by express, marked “C. O. D.,” 
and costing quite a figure. ‘Old Sands” paid, and 
opening the parcel, found half a bushel of excellent 
sand.—Barnum’s Humbugs of the World. 


NEWS ITEMS. 


THE reception of Gen. Grant at the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel on Monday evening, was enthusiastic and over- 
whelming. The number of guests being twice as 
many as had been provided for, a scene of chaos was 
the result. The rain also interfered with the pyro- 
technic display, but could not dampen the ardor of 
the crowds outside, that would not disperse until the 
General had appeared before them. 

A GREAT commercial banquet is shortly to be 
held at Toronto, C. W., at which a large number of 
the leading business men of the United States are 
expected to be present. 

CuarLes J. Rogperts, an English counterfeiter, 
was arrested on Tuesday last in Brooklyn. About 
$50,000 in spurious fifty-cent stamps, of a most dan- 
gerous character, were seized, with an excellent plate 
from which he designed to make $100,000, and then 
start for Europe. 


A MAN in Indiana hassent the Treasury Depart- 
ment a United States $1000 bond, as his contribu- 
tion toward a fund he wishes to have raised for pay- 
ing off the National debt. 


From an official report of the late Indian expe- 
dition, it is shown that on the western plains the 
average cost of killing an Indian has been about 
$500,000, while for a squaw, the cost is nearly 
$2,000,000. 

LARGE numbers of women have been appointed 
post-mistresses at the South, on account of the ina- 
bility of men to take the required oath. 


THE Stonewall arrived at Washington from Ha- 
vana, on Tuesday evening. 


THE petroleum production for this year is esti- 
mated at 1,500,000 barrels, which will be worth 
$15,000,000. 

THERE are now 1608 nafional banks, with an ag- 
gregate capital of $403,708,793, and a circulation of 
$210,266,940. 

As areward to two Blackfeet Indians who rescued 
two white women from the savages, President John- 
son has directed that each ofthe rescuers shall be 
presented with a silver medal, $150 in money, and 
an official document with his signature, narrating 
the circumstances of their noble conduct. 

PROVISIONAL Gov. Marvin of Florida, telegraphs 
to the President that the Convention in that State 
has annulled the Ordinance of Secession, repudiated 
the Rebel Debt, abolished Slavery, and declared that 
color shall not be a disqualification in a witness in a 
court of law where colored persons are concerned. 

FOREIGN. 

Tue Rebel Privateer Shenandoah arrived in the 
Mersey on November 6th and surrendered to an 
English man-of-war. Capt. Waddell pretended not 
to have heard of the real defeat of the South until 
August, and then to have at once ceased _ hostilities. 
The captain and crew have since been uncondi- 
tionally discharged, and the vessel handed over to 
the American Consul. 

Ear. RvssEtL, as Prime Minister, and Earl Clar- 
endon, as Minister of Foreign affairs, were formally 
installed into office by the Queen on November 34. 


The Western Union Telegraph Company has 
contracted with an English company for the manu- 
facture of a submarine cable for Behring’s Straits, 
and galvanized telegraph wire for land lines. 

Apvices from Mexico announce the capture of 
Monterey by the Liberals. It is also reported that 
the French had captured four Liberal generals and 
shot them. The Republican General Alverez, in 
return, immediately pruclaimed the life of every cap- 


THE TRAPPER’S GUIDE. 

Garland, Me., Nov. 11, 1865. 
To THE ONEIDA CoMMUNITY: 
Grnts:—I have received the 7Zrapper’s Guide 
from Mr. C. A. Pierce, Augusta, Me., and I think it 


feebleness of ‘‘ Old Sands of Life” as to send him one |just the thing for young trappers, or even experi- 


enced ones. It has helped me to trap several ani- 
mals. There is one thing, however, that I think 
might be added to the future editions of the book, 
and that is, how to skin each animal. I have fre- 
quently been puzzled to know how to skin animals 
that I was not much acquainted with. If you think 
this item worth adding to the future “Guide,” please 
add it, and oblige me and others. 
Hoping that you will meet with brilliant success 
in publishing future editions of the Zrapper’s Guide, 
I remain very respectfully yours, E. E., 
Young Trapper. 
[ This correspondent will find quite full instructions 
for three methods of skinning animals on pages 51— 
53 of the Zrapper’s Guide. These methods are the 
most general and approved, and one of the three will 
probably be suitable in all cases. We shall however, 
give further information on this matter in the second 
edition; which, by the way, must be soon issued, as 
two thirds of the present edition have disappeared. 
J. H. N.] 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A, C. R., Ind.—“ In my last letter to you, I asked 
if you would give me the name and post-office ad- 
dress of the writer of the letter in the CrrcuLar of 
October 23, (No. 32, present Vol.) from Iowa, dated 
October 6, 1865, and signed D.S8., which for some 
reason you failed to do. Will you please inform me 
in your notice to correspondents in the paper or other- 
wise, his name and address, and oblige, <A. C. R.” 


The above is a specimen of requests which come to 
us frequently. Once for all we answer, We have 
no right to give the addresses of our correspondents 
and subscribers to strangers. How do we know 
what designs “A.C. R.” may have on “D. §.”? 
We will not give what may amount to a letter of in- 
troduction from one man to another, without know- 
ing the parties, Traveling scamps sometimes search 
papers and pump editors for names, that they may 
get board and lodging free, on their circuits. We do 
not say, or intimate, that “A. C. R.” has any such 
designs; but we mention the practice, to show him 
the impropriety of our complying with his request, 
and the necessity of establishing a general rule not 
to give addresses to strangers. To show the un- 
reasonableness of such requests, it should also be 
said that if a stranger had a right to ask for one ad- 
dress, he would have aright to ask for our whole 
subscription list, and start a paper, or carry on a 
scheme of private advertising by the help of it. We 
cannot take the responsibility of helping such specu- 
lations. 

T. M. N.,N. Y.—Was not your friend a fail- 
ure, on the whole? Your communication is suf- 
ficiently interesting and pathetic. 

Paulina.—Your verses are as good as the most of 
their kind. Tse CrrcuLar, however, has never 
published obituary poetry. 

R. E.—You did not give your article on “ Work,” 
so much attention as the subject demands, consid- 
ering how often that theme has been discussed in 
these columns. 

Ursula.—We all say your thought is a good one. 
Clothe it in one of your best suits of verse. 
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a high price from him one ingredient which (he says) 


tured French or Imperial officer forfeited. 
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